6                    The Abode of Snow.

in a well-cushioned comfortable railway compartment
it is somewhat trying to shoot through the blinding
sunlight and golden dust of an Indian plain ; and know-
ing ones are to be seen in such circumstances expend-
ing their ice and soda-water upon the towels which they
have wrapped round their heads. But we are compelled
to have recourse to such measures only in the trying
transition periods* between the hot and cold seasons
because, when the heat is at its greatest,- artificially-
cooled carriages are provided for first-class passengers
Three days from Bombay and twenty pounds convey-
ance expenses will land the traveller at Masiiri (Mus-
sooree) on the outer range of the Himalaya ; and yet, ii
he chooses to halt at various places by the way, a single
step almost will take him into some of the wildest jungle
and mountain scenery of India, among the most primi-
tive tribes, and to the haunts of wild animals 'of the
most unamiable kind.

India, indeed, is one of the greatest, the richest, anc*
the most varied of the countries of the world. It pre-
sents every variety of climate, from the dry and singu-
larly bracing cold of the snowy slopes of the Himdlaya
to the humid tropical heat of the Concan and of the
Coromandel coast. It possesses every variety of scenery
from peaks of ice to reefs of coral; from treeless, burn-
ing plains to thick tangled jungle and almost impene-
trable forests. Its two hundred millions of people are
not a homogeneous race like the Chinese, presenting
everywhere the same appearance, and following the
same customs ; but are divided and separated from
each other so as almost to defy classification. There h
no uniformity in India, and the varied wildness of the
country is equalled by the varied picturesqueness of its
inhabitants.

There is no doubt that the Indian climate is some-
what dangerous for Europeans, and it is absurd to deny